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It  is  well  known  that  Insh  ascetics  from  the  sixth  century  onwards 
frequently  embarked  on  pilgrimages  and  journeys  of  exploration, 
leaving  home  and  family  and  following  Christ.1  Sometimes  they  sought 
a desert  in  the  uncharted  ocean,  like  the  monks  who  built  their  beehive 
cells  on  Sgeilig  Mhicheil  in  Kerry  or  Eileach  an  Naoimh  in  the  Firth  of 
Lome;  sometimes  they  went  to  more  populous  regions  like  Gaul, 
trusting  to  their  innate  Celtic  tendency  for  homesickness  to  provide 
suitable  mortification.2  This  form  of  ascetic  self-denial,  the 
renunciation  of  home  and  family  by  an  intensely  kin-based  and  home- 
loving  society,  was  characterised  as  “white  martyrdom”,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  “red  martyrdom”  of  those  whose  blood  was  actually  shed 
for  their  faith.3 

Columba  himself  is  occasionally  held  up  as  an  example  of  “white 
martyrdom”,  and  so  his  later  cult  portrayed  him.  But  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  would  have  viewed  himself  in  that  light,  and  it  is  worth 
examining  his  career  in  Scotland,  especially  his  relationships  with  his 
lay  contemporanes,  to  see  how  far  it  conforms  to  the  ideal. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  about  Columba  comes  from  the  Life 
written  by  Adomnan,  abbot  of  Iona,  about  700  AD,  a century  after  the 
saint’s  death.4  Additional  information  is  provided  by  the  English 


1 See,  among  many  other  essays,  K.  Hughes,  The  Church  in  Early  Irish  Society 
(London,  1966),  91-102;  T.  6 Fiaich,  “Irish  Monks  on  the  Continent”,  in  An 
Introduction  to  Celtic  Christianity,  ed.  J.P.  Mackey  (Edinburgh,  1989),  101-39. 

2 6 Fiaich,  “Irish  Monks  on  the  Continent”,  101-39. 

3 A.P.  Smyth,  Warlords  and  Holy  Men:  Scotland  AD  80-1000  (London  1984) 
109. 

4 J.M.  Picard,  “The  Purpose  of  Adomnan’ s Vita  Columbae",  Peritia  i (1982) 
160-77,  at  167ff. 
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historian  Bede,  wnting  some  thirty  years  after  Adomnan;5  and  by  the 
collections  of  Insh  annals,  which  seem  to  embody  matenal  compiled  at 
Iona  down  to  the  mid-eighth  century.6  Adomnan  had  access  to  at  least 
one  earlier  written  source,  a book  of  The  Virtues  of  St  Columba 
written  by  his  predecessor  Abbot  Cummene  (657-669),  but  the  bulk  of 
lus  narrative  is  probably  based  on  oral  tradition  preserved  among  the 
monks  of  Iona  from  the  time  of  Abbot  Segene  ( c . 624-652)  onwards.7 
Later  hagiography  tells  us  much  about  how  later  generations  viewed 
Columba,  as  a powerful  miracle  worker  and  ascetic,  but  tells  us  little 
of  historical  value.8 

Little  is  known  about  Columba’s  career  in  Ireland.  He  was  bom 
probably  in  521,  and  his  given  name  is  said  to  have  been  Cremthann 
(=  fox).  His  father  was  Fedlimid  son  of  Fergus,  an  aristocrat  of  the 
family  called  the  Cenel  Conaill  which  ruled  over  much  of  County 
Donegal  (the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  barony  of  Tirconnell,  from 
Irish  Tir  Conaill , “land  of  [the  family  of]  Conall”).9  At  an  early  age 


5 Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People,  edd.  B.  Colgrave  and 
R.A.B.  Mynors  (Oxford,  1969)  [hereafter  HE] ; also  Venerabilis  Baedae  Opera 
Historica,  ed.  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896). 

6 J.  Bannerman,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Dalriada  (Edinburgh,  1974),  9-26.  The 
main  collections  of  annals  are:  Annals  of  Ulster,  edd.  W.M.  Hennessy  and  B. 
MacCarthy  (Dublin,  1887-1901),  More  recently  edited  as  Annals  of  Ulster,  edd.  S. 
Mac  Airt  and  G.  Mac  Niocaill  (Dublin,  1983)  [hereafter  AU]\  Annals  of  Tigemach, 
ed.  W.  Stokes,  in  Re\>ue  Celtique,  xvii  (1896),  6-33,  1 19-263,  337-420  [hereafter 
AT]',  these  are  the  most  important.  Also  noteworthy  are:  Chronicon  Scotorum,  (an 
abbreviation  of  “Tigemach”)  ed.  W.M.  Hennessy  (RS,  1866);  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
ed.  S.  Mac  Airt  (Dublin,  1951);  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  (an  English  translation  of 
a set  of  annals  related  to  “Tigemach”  and  Chronicon  Scotorum),  ed.  D.  Murphy 
(Dublin,  1896);  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ed.  J.  O’  Donovan  (Dublin,  1856).  In 
citing  AU  entries,  I have  followed  the  usual  practice  of  adding  1 to  the  anno  Domini 
dates  in  the  MS. 

7 Adomndn's  Life  of  Columba,  ed.  A.O.  and  M.O.  Anderson  (2nd  edn.  Oxford. 
1991)  [hereafter  LC],  iii,  5;  cf.  also  i,  1;  i,  2;  i,  3;  ii,  4;  iii,  19.  The  1st  edn. 
(Edinburgh,  1961)  has  a valuable  introduction  which  has  been  shortened  in  the  2nd 
edn.  on  Adomnan’s  use  of  oral  tradition,  see  P.  6 Riain,  “Towards  a Methodology 
in  early  Irish  Hagiography”,  Peritia,  i (1982),  146-59. 

8 For  the  Irish  Life  of  Columba  and  the  development  of  Columban  hagiography, 
see  M.  Herbert,  Iona,  Kells  and  Derry  (Oxford,  1988),  211-88  and  passim. 

9 LC,  Second  Preface;  cf.  ibid. , pp.  xxviii  ff. 
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Columba  was  fostered  to  a priest,  and  in  his  youth  he  studied  under 
some  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  teachers  in  Ireland  at  the  time, 
including  St  Finman.10  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  began  his  career  as  a 
founder  of  monastenes  before  he  came  to  Scotland.  Bede  states  that 
the  Columban  monastery  of  Durrow  (County  Offaly)  was  founded 
before  Columba  left  Ireland,  but  Adomnan  implies  that  it  was  founded, 
and  the  buildings  were  in  process  of  being  built,  after  Columba  settled 
at  Iona.* 11  It  seems  that  Columba’s  visit  to  Clonmacnoise  dunng  the 
abbacy  of  Ailither  (c.  586-599)  was  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
Durrow.12  Although  there  was  later  a Columban  monastery  at  Derry, 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain.  Since  Iona  “held  the  pre- 
eminence” over  all  other  Columban  foundations,  it  seems  likely  that 
Iona  was  in  fact  the  earliest  of  Columba’s  houses. 

A turning  point  in  Columba’s  life  seems  to  have  come  in  561,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Cul  Dreimne  (or  Cul  Drebene);  this  battle  was 
fought  between  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Ui  Neill,  of  which 
Columba’s  own  Cenel  Conaill  was  part,  and  Columba  was  held 
responsible  for  instigating  the  battle  and  for  the  bloodshed  involved.13 
The  details  of  the  battle  and  its  causes  are  very  obscure;  but  it  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  considerable  unpopularity  for  Columba,  for  in  the 
following  year  (562)  he  was  excommunicated  by  a synod  of  Irish 
clergy  meeting  at  Tailtiu  (now  Teltown,  County  Meath).14  Adomnan, 
perhaps  not  surpnsingly,  is  rather  coy  about  these  events.  Although 
Columba’s  excommunication  was  not  long-lasting,  and  he  was 
defended  at  the  synod  by  St  Brendan  of  Birr,  it  was  probably  these 
events  which  decided  Columba  to  leave  Ireland.  So  in  563, 


10  Ibid.,  i,  1;  ii,  1;  iii,  4.  See  also  D.  Dumville,  “Gildas  and  Uinniau”,  in  Gildas: 
New  Approaches,  edd.  M.  Lapidge  and  D.  Dumville  (Woodbridge,  1984),  207-14. 
On  the  multiplication  of  saints  of  the  same  name,  see  6 Riain,  “Towards  a 
Methodology  in  early  Irish  Hagiography”,  147-55. 

11  HE,  iii,  4;  LC,  i,  3;  iii,  15. 

12  Ibid.,  i,  3;  N.  Edwards,  “The  South  Cross,  Clonmacnois”,  in  Early  Medieval 
Sculpture  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  ed.  J.  Higgitt  (BAR,  British  Series  152  1986)  23- 
48,  at  31. 

13  AH,  s.a.  561. 

14  LC,  iii,  3. 
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accompanied  by  twelve  companions,  he  sailed  away  from  Ireland  to 
the  court  of  Conall  mac  Comgaill,  king  of  the  Dal  Riata  in  Scotland.15 

So  here,  in  what  is  nearly  our  first  glimpse  of  the  historical  (as 
opposed  to  the  legendary)  Columba,  he  is  already  found  interacting 
with  powerful  aristocratic  laymen:  With  Diarmait  mac  Cerbaill  king  of 
the  Ui  Neill,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Cenel  Conaill,  and  with  Conall 
mac  Comgaill,  king  of  the  Dal  Riata.  But  from  this  story  Columba 
emerges  as  a political  exile,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a pilgrim 
saint.  And  although  the  Dal  Riata  were  not  related  to  the  Ui  Neill,  they 
shared  a common  Gaelic  language  and  culture.  Adomnan’s  comment, 
de  Scotia  peregrinatunis  enauigauit,  “he  sailed  away  from  Ireland  to 
be  a pilgrim”,16  is  expanded  in  the  Secunda  Praefatio  to  read  cie  Scotia 
ad  Brittaniam  pro  Christo  peregrinari  uolens  enauigauit , “he  sailed 
away  from  Ireland  to  Britain,  wishing  to  be  a pilgnm  for  Christ.”17 

Later  tradition  has  it  that  Columba  sailed  directly  to  Iona,  and 
landed  at  Port  na  Curaich  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  But  this 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Adomnan’s  statement  that  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Bntain  Columba  resided  with  King  Conall  ( coram  Conallo 
rege  filio  Comgill  in  Brittannia  conversatus),n  and  the  Insh  annals 
state  that  it  was  Conall  who  gave  him  Iona  for  the  foundation  of  his 
monastery.19  Bede’s  date  for  the  foundation  of  Iona  (565)  and  his 
statement  that  it  was  granted  to  Columba  by  Bndei  king  of  the  Piets, 
are  less  likely  to  be  accurate  than  the  evidence  of  Adomnan  and  the 
Annals.20  Iona  was  probably  established  as  Columba ’s  home  and 
monastic  centre  soon  after  his  arnval  in  Scotland,  perhaps  c.  564. 

Adomnan  has  little  to  say  about  Columba ’s  relationship  with 
Conall  after  his  imtial  (probably  brief)  residence  at  court.  Perhaps 


15  Ibid.,  iii,  3;  i,  7;  cf.  Bannerman,  Dalhada,  128. 

16  LC,  1,  7. 

17  Ibid.,  2nd  Preface. 

18  Ibid.,  i,  7. 

19  AU,  s.a.  574. 

20  HE,  iii,  4.  Cf.  A.A.M.  Duncan,  “Bede,  Iona  and  the  Piets”,  in  The  Writing  of 
History  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Studies  Presented  to  R.W.  Southern , edd.  R.H.C.  Davis 
and  J.M.  Wallace-Hadrill  (Oxford,  1981),  1-42,  at  10. 
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these  early  years  in  Scotland  were  spent  in  work  at  Iona  and  on  the 
foundation  of  other  island  monastenes  in  the  southern  Hebndes. 

It  was  while  staying  at  one  of  these,  the  island  of  Hinba,21  that 
Columba  learned  of  the  death  of  Conall  in  574;  according  to 
Adomnan,  an  angel  in  a dream  instructed  him  to  consecrate  Conall’ s 
cousin,  Aedan  mac  Gabrain,  as  his  successor;  Columba  was  reluctant 
to  do  so,  because  he  favoured  Aedan’s  brother  Eoganan  mac  Gabrain. 
But  the  angel  insisted,  going  so  far  as  to  stnke  Columba  with  a 
scourge,  and  Columba  complied  shortly  afterwards  at  a service  of 
laying  on  of  hands  at  Iona  .22 

This  ceremony  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances 
of  a barbanan  king  being  inaugurated  in  a Chnstian  ntual,  and  as  such 
the  story  deserves  special  attention.  Not  surprisingly,  Adomnan’s 
account  has  led  to  some  incredulity.23  It  is  indeed  doubtful  that 
Columba’s  prestige  and  influence  can  have  been  so  high,  less  than  ten 
years  after  his  arnval  among  the  Dal  Riata,  without  any  kinship-base 
among  them,  and  living  on  the  periphery  of  their  kingdom,  that  he 
should  have  been  sought  out  to  take  part  in  a royal  election  and 
inauguration. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  Adomnan’s  account,  however,  that 
Columba  took  part  in  Aedan’s  election.  Adomnan  merely  states  that 
Aedan  came  to  Iona  at  the  same  time  that  Columba  returned  from 
Hinba;  Columba  accepted  his  kingship  as  a fait  accompli , and  “laying 
his  hand  upon  his  head  he  ordained  and  blessed  him.”  Nor  does 
Adomnan  offer  any  explanation  of  why  Columba  had  allegedly  earlier 
favoured  Eoganan  mac  Gabrain  in  preference  to  Aedan.  Part  of  the 

21  For  attempts  to  identity  Hinba,  see  W.J.  Watson,  A History  of  the  Celtic  Place- 
Names  of  Scotland  (1926),  81-4,  reviewing  earlier  suggestions  and  stating,  probably 
correctly,  that  the  choice  must  lie  between  Jura  and  Colonsay;  W.D.  Lamont, 
“Where  is  Adomnan’s  Hinba?”,  Notes  and  Queries  of  the  Society  of  West  Highland 
and  Island  Historical  Research,  vii  (1978),  3-6;  W.R.  McKay,  “Hinba  again”,  ibid., 
ix  (1979),  8-17;  W.D.  Lamont,  “Hinba  once  more”,  ibid.,  xii  (1980),  10-15;  the 
map  in  Historical  Atlas  of  Britain,  edd.  M E.  Falkus  and  J.B.  Gillingham  (1981),  46 
(Eilean  Shona  is  A.P.  Smyth’s  suggestion);  LC,  p.  lxxiii. 

22  LC,  iii,  5. 

23  M.J.  Enrigjit,  “Royal  Succession  and  abbatial  Prerogative  in  Adomnan’s  Vita 
Columbae",  Peritia,  iv  (1985),  83-103,  at  86-7. 
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explanation  may  lie  in  the  obscure  power  struggle  which  followed 
Conall’s  death,  dunng  which  “Dunchad  mac  Conaill  meic  Comgaill, 
and  many  other  allies  of  the  sons  of  Gabran”  fell  in  a battle  somewhere 
in  Kintyre.24  Presumably  Aedan  emerged  as  the  victor,  and  other 
eligible  candidates,  including  Eoganan,  were  forced  to  accept  a 
subordinate  role.25  If  Adomnan  is  nght  in  stating  that  Columba 
favoured  another  candidate,  Eoganan,  then  his  influence  was  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  his  success.  Later  on,  Eoganan  was  not  considered 
as  a possible  successor  to  his  brother.26 

There  is  no  suggestion,  either,  that  Aedan  did  not  undergo  the 
normal  secular  inauguration  of  a Gaelic  king,  which  probably  would 
have  involved  oath-taking  and  acclamation,  the  recitation  of  the  king’s 
genealogy  and  the  setting  of  his  foot  in  a sacred  carved  footpnnt 
(possibly  the  one  still  visible  at  Dunadd  in  Knapdale;  a similar 
footpnnt,  fancifully  associated  with  St  Columba,  is  extant  near 
Southend  in  Kintyre).  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  his  “ordination” 
by  Columba  preceded  or  followed  such  a ceremony.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  Columba  does  not  emerge  as  a kingmaker;  the  allegation 
that  Adomnan  promotes  “an  inflated  interpretation  of  the  nghts  and 
powers  of  Iona  abbots  with  regard  to  kings”  overstates  the  claims  that 
Adomnan  is  in  fact  making.27 

There  may  be,  however,  a different  possible  interpretation  of 
Adomnan ’s  story.  There  are  indications  that  Aedan  himself  may  have 
been  a political  exile,  in  the  east  of  Scotland  or  possibly  on  the  upper 


24  AU,  s.a.  576,  577;  AT,  p.  151.  The  accounts  seem  to  be  very  confused.  AT s 
Cath  Delgon  appears  to  be  an  n-stem,  nom.  *Delgu\  AU' s Bellum  Telocho  looks 
like  a n-stem,  nom.  *Teloch.  AT  enters  the  battle  immediately  after  its  account  of 
the  death  of  Conall  mac  Comgaill;  AU  enters  the  convention  of  Druim  Ceata  in 
between.  Teloch  or  Delgu  may  have  been  unidentified  at  a very  early  date,  and 
cannot  be  identified  now. 

25  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Adomnan  mentions  the  favour  shown  to 
Eoganan  because  at  the  time  that  he  was  writing  LC  Eoganan’ s descendants  were 
laying  claim  to  the  kingship  of  the  Dal  Riata:  LC,  xvii;  Enright,  “Royal  Succession 
and  abbatial  Prerogative”,  86-9. 

26  LC,  i,  9. 

27  Enright,  “Royal  Succession  and  abbatial  Prerogative”,  84. 
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Forth,  before  his  accession  as  king.28  It  is  uncertain  how  far 
Christianity  had  penetrated  into  this  area  by  the  mid-sixth  century.  If 
Aedan  had  been  dwelling  among  pagan  Piets  he  might  not  have  been 
baptized,  and  his  visit  to  Columba  on  Iona  might  have  been  to  secure 
baptism  rather  than  inauguration.  The  very  similar  account  of 
Columba’s  encounter  with  Domnall  mac  Aeda  at  Druim  Cett, 
considered  below,29  looks  like  a baptismal  ceremony. 

Another  point  worth  making  is  that  this  “political”  version  of 
Columba’s  vision  on  Hinba  may  not  be  the  only  version  of  this  episode 
incorporated  in  Adomnan ’s  narrative.  In  another  place  Adomnan 
describes  how  a vision  granted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  Columba  on 
Hinba,  over  the  space  of  three  days  and  nights,  which  revealed  to  him 
many  secrets  and  made  plain  many  obscure  passages  of  Scripture.  He 
regretted  that  Baithene  was  not  with  him  at  the  time,  having  been 
detained  on  Eigg  (Egea)  by  contrary  winds;  because  if  he  had  been 
present  he  could  have  passed  on  to  others  the  communications  which 
Columba  received,  both  regarding  the  mysteries  of  the  past  and  future, 
and  the  explanation  of  obscurities  in  Scripture.30  Although  Adomnan 
does  not  link  this  vision  with  the  one  previously  mentioned,  it  is 
possible  that  he  is  here  recording  a different  version  of  the  same  event; 
there  are  other  possible  examples  in  Vita  Columbae  of  duplication  of 
events  or  personages  under  different  guises.31  The  two  narratives  have 
a number  of  features  in  common:  location  (Hinba),  duration  (three 
nights),  context  (angelic  vision),  and  one  point  of  detail  (mysteries  of 
the  future,  unknown  to  other  men).  This  second  narrative  is  linked  with 
the  name  of  Baithene,  and  may  be  a “non-political”  recollection  of  his 
version  of  the  same  story. 

Subsequently,  Columba  and  Aedan  seem  to  have  co-operated 
closely  on  a number  of  occasions.  In  575,  the  year  following  his 
inauguration,  Aedan  took  Columba  with  him  to  a meeting  with  Aed 
mac  Ainmirech,  king  of  the  northern  Ui  Neill  (and  thus  Columba’s 


28  A.A.M.  Duncan,  Scotland:  the  Making  of  the  Kingdom  (Edinburgh,  1975),  43; 
Bannerman,  Dalriada,  85. 

29  Below,  p.  195. 

30  LC,  iii,  18. 

31  6 Riain,  “Towards  a Methodology  in  early  Irish  Hagiography”,  147. 
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kinsman),  at  Druim  Cett  (or  Druim  Ceate)  near  Limavady  in  northern 
Ireland,  at  which  Columba  acted  as  Aedan’s  adviser  in  matters 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  two  kings.32  Dr  Bannerman  has 
shown  that  much  of  the  later  legend  which  surrounds  the  Convention 
obscures  the  fact  that  it  was  a secular  gathering,  a meeting  of  kings  to 
discuss  matters  of  taxation  and  miltary  service.33  In  fact,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  meeting  may  well  have  been  to  conclude  a military 
alliance  between  the  Northern  Ui  Neill  and  the  Dal  Riata  against  the 
maid,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ulster  peoples.  At  some  point  early  in 
his  reign,  Aedan  is  said  to  have  made  a submission  to  the  king  of  the 
maid,  Baetan  mac  Cairill,  in  Seimne  (Island  Magee).34  If  this  preceded 
the  Convention  of  Druim  Cett,  then  that  meeting  may  have  been 
intended  to  restore  Aedan’s  position  in  north-east  Ireland.  Columba’s 
role  will  have  been  to  act  as  a mediator  between  King  Aedan  and  Aed 
mac  Ainnurech,  who  was  his  cousin.  The  case  that  an  alliance  between 
the  Ui  Neill  and  the  Dal  Riata  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Convention 
has  been  convincingly  argued.33 

While  he  was  at  Druim  Cett,  Columba  had  two  other  important 
meetings  with  secular  figures.  In  one  of  these,  he  met  the  youthful 
Domnall,  son  of  his  cousin  Aed  mac  Ainrrurech,  who  was  brought  to 
him  by  his  foster-parents;  in  language  which  echoes  that  used  in  his 
description  of  Columba’s  meeting  with  Aedan,  Adomnan  describes 
how  he  blessed  Domnall  and  prophesied  for  him  a long  and  successful 
future  as  king.36  Here  again  Adomnan  does  not  say  so,  but  it  would  be 
natural  to  read  Columba’s  blessing  of  the  boy  as  part  of  a baptismal 
ceremony. 

In  the  other  encounter,  Adomnan  describes  how  Columba  visited 
and  comforted  a prisoner,  Scandlan  mac  Colmain.  He  prophesied  that 
Scandlan  would  outlive  King  Aed,  who  was  holding  him,  would  return 
to  his  own  people  and  become  their  king  for  thirty  years,  would  then 


32  LC,  i,  10-11;  i,  49;  Bannerman,  Dalriada , 157-70;  F.J.  Byrne,  Irish  Kings  and 
High-Kings  (London,  1973),  110-111. 

33  Bannerman,  Dalriada , 157-70. 

34  Ibid.,  2. 

33  Byme,  Irish  Kings  and  High-Kings,  111. 

36  LC,  i,  10. 
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spend  a second  short  penod  in  exile  before  being  recalled  and  dying  as 
king  after  three  months.37  It  is  doubtful  that  this  person  is  identical 
with  Scandlan  Mor  son  of  Cennfaelad,  king  of  the  Osraige,  who  died  c. 
643. 38  Adomnan  does  not  say  that  Columba  requested  or  obtained  the 
prisoner's  release;  a later  legend  makes  this  claim,  but  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  unhistoncal.39  Indeed,  if  Columba  did  treat  for  Scandlan’ s 
release,  he  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  As  in  his  involvement  in 
King  Aedan’s  inauguration,  we  can  see  that  Columba’s  influence  on 
secular  figures  was  limited.  On  the  whole,  Adomnan’s  treatment  of 
events  at  the  convention  of  Druim  Cett  does  not  support  the  view  that 
he  is  making  inflated  claims  of  political  influence  for  Columba. 

i Adomnan  describes  how  later,  before  Aedan  embarked  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Miathi,  a Pictish  tribe  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Columba  spoke  with  him  about  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom  in  the  event  of  the  king’s  premature  death.40  According  to 
Adomnan,  it  was  Columba  who  initiated  the  discussion,  asking  Aedan 
who  would  be  his  successor.  Aedan  named  three  of  his  sons  as 
possibilities,  but  said  that  he  did  not  know  which  one  would  succeed 
him.  Interestingly,  Columba’s  alleged  favourite  Eoganan  was  not  even 
mentioned,  even  though  succession  by  a brother  or  cousin  would  have 
been  More  common  in  Gaelic  succession  custom;  Aedan  spoke  only 
about  one  of  his  sons  succeeding  him.  According  to  Adomnan, 
Columba  then  prophesied  that  the  three  sons  named  by  King  Aedan 
would  all  predecease  him,  and  that  a younger  son,  Eochaid  Buide, 
would  in  fact  reign  after  him. 

The  significance  of  this  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  story  has 
again  been  treated  with  incredulity.  A biblical  model  has  been 


37  Ibid.,  i,  11. 

38  /IF,  p.  187  (s.a.  c.  643). 

39  Bannerman,  Dalriada,  158-9;  LC,  p.  231,  n.  10. 

40  LC,  i,  8-9.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  a tribe  called  the  Maeatae  dwelling  just  north 
of  the  Antonine  Wall;  see  Literary  Sources  for  Roman  Britain,  edd.  J.C.  Mann  and 
R.G.  Penman  (1978),  28-30.  Presumably  they  are  identical  with  Adomnan’s 
Miathi.  The  hill-fort  of  Dumyat  (=  Dun  Miat,  “fort  of  the  Miathi”)  near  Menstrie, 
dominating  the  Carse  of  Forth,  must  have  been  one  of  their  strongholds.  See  LC.  pp. 
xix-xx. 
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suggested  in  the  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.,  16,  1-13; 
Vulg.  1 Reg.,  16,  1-1 4),41  but  what  Adomnan  descnbes  is  in  fact  very 
different:  Columba  does  not  nominate  or  anoint  a favoured  candidate, 
but  rather  makes  a prophecy  about  the  future,  as  he  had  done  when  at 
Aedan’s  ordination  “he  prophesied  the  future  concerning  his  sons  and 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons”  42  The  parallels  with  the  story  of 
Samuel  and  David  are  slight,  and  certainly  do  not  warrant  the 
suggestion  that  Adomnan  is  modelling  Columba  as  a second  Samuel  in 
the  way  that  Armagh  proclaimed  Patnck  as  a second  Moses.43 
Adomnan’s  concern  is  to  emphasise  Columba’s  supernatural  power, 
his  ability  to  prophesy  the  future,  rather  than  to  show  his  influence 
over  kings. 

Columba,  as  well  as  questioning  Aedan  about  who  should  succeed 
him,  lent  him  the  aid  of  his  and  his  monks’  prayers  in  the  battle,  so  that 
the  Miathi  were  defeated;  Columba  saw  the  outcome  of  the  battle  by 
the  second  sight,  and  told  the  exact  number  of  the  slain  in  King 
Aedan’s  army.44 

Aedan’s  aggression  may  have  affected  Columba’s  relationships 
with  other  kings  in  Scotland  at  the  time.  On  at  least  one  occasion  he 
visited  Bndei,  king  of  the  northern  Piets,  who  had  a royal  fortress  near 
the  River  Ness;  the  hilltop  of  Craig  Phatnc  beside  Inverness  has  been 
suggested  as  the  most  likely  location.45  Adomnan  records  a number  of 


41  Enright,  “Royal  Succession  and  abbatial  Prerogative”,  88-9. 

42  LC,  iii,  5. 

43  Enright,  “Royal  Succession  and  abbatial  Prerogative”,  93-4. 

44  LC,  i,  8. 

45  Craig  Phatric  was  the  site  of  an  Iron-age  hill-fort,  with  traces  of  secondary 
occupation  during  the  Pictish  period;  A.  Ritchie,  Piets  (Edinburgh.  1989),  44; 
L.Alcock,  “A  Survey  of  Pictish  Settlement  Archaeology”,  in  Pictish  Studies , edd. 
J.G.P.  Friell  and  W.G.  Watson  (BAR,  BS,  exxv,  1984),  7-41,  at  23;  L.  Alcock, 
“Pictish  Studies:  present  and  future”,  in  7 he  Piets:  a new  Look  at  old  Problems , ed. 
A.  Small  (1987),  80-92,  at  82  f.  Bridei’s  fort  was  llnot  far  from  the  River  Ness, 
though  far  enough  for  an  urgent  message  to  have  been  carried  on  horseback  , so  the 
site  of  Inverness  Castle  is  probably  ruled  out.  Cf.  LC,  p.  xxxiv. 
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miracles  which  occured  at  King  Bridei’s  court  and  elsewhere  in  Pictish 
lands.46 

At  Columba’s  first  meeting  with  King  Bridei,  the  king  would  not 
open  the  gates  of  his  fortress  to  him.  Columba  struck  them  with  his 
staff  so  that  they  flew  open,  and  the  king  and  his  counsellors  hurned 
from  the  hall  to  meet  him.47 

Probably  it  was  during  the  same  visit  that  Columba  asked  for  safe- 
conduct  for  the  pilgrim  monk  Cormac,  seeking  a hermitage  in  the 
nothem  ocean;  he  asked  Bndei  to  instruct  the  sub-king  of  the  Orkneys, 
who  was  at  his  court  and  of  whom  Bridei  held  hostages,  not  to  molest 
Cormac  should  he  come  into  his  territories48 

The  reference  to  the  Orkneys  is  of  interest,  because  we  know  that 
one  of  King  Aedan’s  most  ambitious  military  exploits  was  a raid  on 
these  islands  c.  580.49  It  is  tempting  to  see  Columba’s  visit  to  Bridei’s 
court  as  a diplomatic  mission  in  connection  with  that  event.  The 
narratives  of  this  visit  are  best  known  for  their  account  of  an  aquatic 
monster  dwelling  in  the  River  Ness  (perhaps  not  the  ancestor  of  the 
Loch  Ness  Monster  - both  in  character  and  location  Adomnan’s 
monster  is  quite  different),50  and  of  contests  between  Columba  and  the 


46  LC,  ii,  36.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  stories  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  trans  Dorsum  Britanniae  (i.e.,  across  Drumalban)  and  others  are 
located  in  Provincia  Pictorum.  Adomnan  may  have  been  working  from  two 
narratives  which  recorded  visits  to  the  Inverness  area,  but  that  does  not  in  itself 
require  more  than  one  visit.  The  editors  of  LC  (ibid.,  1st  edn.,  pp.  81-2)  doubt  that 
Columba  made  more  than  one  visit  to  Bridei’s  territories;  and  see  also  L.  Bieler  in 
Irish  Historical  Studies,  xiii  (1963),  175-84,  at  184.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
in  prima  fatigatione  itineris  could  be  taken  to  imply  subsequent  journeys;  and 
Bridei  is  said  to  have  honoured  Columba  ex  ea  in  posterum  die...  suae  omnibus 
vitae  reliquis  diebus,  which  might  imply  that  they  met  subsequently.  The  evidence 
is  not  conclusive  either  way. 

47  LC,  ii,  36. 

48  Ibid.,  ii,  43. 

49  AU,  s.a.  580,  581.  The  entry,  however,  is  in  Irish  ( Fechtorc  la  kAedhan  mac 
Gabrain),  so  it  is  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  Annals,  which 
seem  to  have  been  in  Latin. 

50  Ibid.,  ii,  28;  G.W.S.  Barrow,  “The  Sources  for  the  History  of  the  Highlands  in 
the  Middle  Ages,”  in  The  Middle  Ages  in  the  Highlands,  ed.  L.  Maclean  (Inverness 
1981),  11-22,  at  14. 
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powerful  druid  Broichan,  King  Bndei’s  foster-father.51  Embedded 
within  tins  narrative  is  mention  of  another  purpose,  the  release  of  at 
least  one  Gaelic  female  captive.  Adomnan  himself  engaged  in 
redemptive  activity  of  this  kind,52So  it  is  disappointing  that  he  does 
not  say  more  about  Columba  engaging  in  such  work.  There  are  hints  in 
Adomnan’ s narrative  about  unsettled  conditions  in  Glen  More  which 
might  have  involved  slave- raiding, 53  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  Aedan’s 
attack  on  the  Orkneys  as  retaliation  for  such  a raid.  The  evidence 
would  be  consistent  with  Columba’s  making  a diplomatic  visit  to 
Bndei’s  court  near  Inverness,  perhaps  c.  580,  in  connection  with 
raiding  and  counter-raiding  and  the  redemption  of  captives.  Although 
Adomnan  does  mention  a small  number  of  Pictish  converts  made  by 
Columba  (for  example  stating  that  he  converted  and  baptised  a Pictish 
household  in  the  region  of  Urquhart  when  he  was  travelling  beside 
Loch  Ness),54  he  does  not  speak  of  a large-scale  conversion  of  Piets 
such  as  is  desenbed  by  Bede;  most  crucially,  he  does  not  mention  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  Bndei  himself  So  it  must  be  doubted  if  the 
conversion  of  the  Piets  took  place  on  any  large  scale  until  after 
Columba’s  death,  or  if  his  visit  or  visits  into  Pictish  territory  were 
intended  as  missionary  journeys.55  If  this  was  in  fact,  as  appears  more 
likely,  a diplomatic  visit,  it  follows  that  King  Aedan  was  able  to  call 
on  Columba’s  services  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  this  tells  us 
something  about  the  relationship  between  king  and  abbot. 

On  another  occasion,  Adomnan  desenbes  how  Columba  received  a 
secret  message  from  Rhydderch  Hael,  king  of  the  Britons  of 
Dumbarton,  desenbed  as  a friend  of  the  saint,  through  one  of  his  own 
monks.56  Rhydderch  sought  to  know  whether  he  would  die  by  the  hand 
of  his  enemies,  and  Columba  assured  him  that  he  would  die  in  peace  in 
his  own  house.  The  Britons  of  Strathclyde  were  Christians  by  this 


51  LC,  ii,  34,  35;  the  possibility  that  Broichan  is  a mythological  figure  is 
discussed  in  ibid.,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

52  AU,  s.a.  687. 

53  LC,  i,  28. 

54  Ibid.,  ii,  32;  iii,  14. 

55  HE,  iii,  4. 

56  LC,  i,  8. 
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time,  which  may  explain  why  Rhydderch  is  called  Columba’s  friend. 
But  there  are  known  instances  of  hostility  between  Aedan  and 
Rhydderch  in  this  penod,  as  when  Aedan  by  an  “unrestrained  ravaging 
came  to  the  court  of  Rhydderch  Hael  at  Dumbarton;  he  left  neither 
food  nor  drink  nor  beast  alive.”57  Two  interpretations  are  possible: 
either  Columba  was  assunng  Rhydderch  that  Aedan  would  not  repeat 
an  earlier  raid  against  him;  or  else  Aedan  raided  into  Strathclyde  in 
spite  of  Columba’s  assurances  to  the  contrary.  If  the  latter  view  is  the 
correct  one,  it  would  go  some  way  towards  explaining  Aedan’ s Welsh 
nickname,  bradawc , “wily,  treacherous”;58  it  would  also  remind  us 
again  of  the  limitations  of  Columba’s  influence  over  kings. 

There  is  a likelihood  that  Aedan ’s  plundering  was  remembered  in 
Irish  folk-tales.  The  lost  tale  Orgain  Sratha  Cluada  (’’The  Slaughter 
of  Strathclyde”),  which  appears  in  learned  lists  of  Irish  tales,  is  usually 
assumed  to  refer  to  the  Viking  siege  of  Dumbarton  in  870. 59  But  if  so 
it  is  slightly  unusual,  since  most  tales  with  historical  or  pseudo- 
histoncal  subjects  refer  to  an  earlier  time.60  It  may  be  more  likely  that 
this  tale  referred  to  the  same  incident  as  that  described  in  the  Welsh 
“toad”,  which  combined  slaughter  with  plunder. 

Aedan  appears  as  a character,  sometimes  in  an  uncomplimentary 
light,  in  a number  of  surviving  tales,  such  as  Scela  Cano  meic 
Gartndin ,61  Gem  Brandnb  maic  Echach  ocns  Aeddin  maic  Gabrdin,62 
and  Compert  Mongain,6 3 he  was  also  the  hero  of  a lost  tale,  Echtra 


57  R.  Bromwich,  Trioedd  Ynys  Prydein  (Cardiff,  2nd  edn.  1978),  147-8;  cf.  ibid., 
264-5.  Bannerman,  Dalriada,  86-90;  Duncan,  “Bede,  Iona  and  the  Piets”,  16-19; 
for  warfare  between  Aedan  and  Rhydderch,  see  also  the  Welsh  poem  “Peiryan 
Vaban”,  ed.  A.O.H.  Jarman,  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  xiv,  104ff. 

58  Bromwich,  Trioedd,  264. 

59  The  assumption  is  made,  for  example,  in  ES,  i,  301,  n.  2. 

60  P.  Mac  Cana,  The  Learned  Tales  of  Medieval  Ireland  (Dublin,  1980),  47,  61 
100. 

61  Scela  Cano  meic  Gartndin,  ed.  D.A.  Binchy  (Dublin  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies,  Medieval  and  Modem  Irish  Series,  vol.  18,  1963);  German  translation  by 
R.  Thumeysen  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Romanische  Philologie,  xliii,  388-402;  English 
summary  by  M.  Dillon  in  The  Cycle  of  the  Kings  (Oxford,  1946),  79-83. 

62  Ed.  K.  Meyer  in  Zeitschrift  fxir  Celtische  Philologie,  ii,  134-7. 

63  The  Voyage  of  Bran,  edd.  K.  Meyer  and  A.  Nutt,  i,  42-5. 
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Aeddin  maic  GabrdinM  Aedan  is  also  a stock  character  in 
hagiography,  as  in  the  Life  of  St  Berach6i  and  the  Acta  Sancti 
Lasriani  66  But  the  lost  tale  Orgain  Sratha  Cluada  may  refer  to 
genuine  history. 

In  Ireland  too  Columba’s  influence  over  secular  figures  may  have 
been  limited.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  obscure  circumstances 
under  which  he  left  Ireland  in  563.  On  a later  visit  to  Ireland  Adomnan 
describes  how  he  was  visited  by  Aed  Slane  mac  Diarmata,  whom  he 
toed  to  dissuade  from  an  attack  on  his  own  km.  If  Aed  Slane  did 
attack  his  own  kinsfolk,  warned  Columba,  his  reign  as  king  would  be 
short  and  he  would  have  to  share  the  kingship;  and  so  it  happened.67 
Aed  Slane  had  a brief  joint  reign  as  Ui  Neill  overking  a few  years  after 
Columba’s  death.68  If  Columba  did  try  to  make  peace  between 
different  branches  of  the  Ui  Neill  dunng  a visit  to  Ireland  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  it  appears  that  he  was  unsuccessful;  there  was 
considerable  fratricidal  bloodletting  among  the  Ui  Neill  dunng  the 
years  following  his  death.69 

Many  of  Adomnan’s  stones  about  his  dealings  with  laymen  of 
lesser  rank  concern  acts  of  kindness  rewarded  or  slights  punished.  An 
example  concerns  one  Tarain,  a Pictish  prince  living  in  exile  among 
the  Dal  Riata,  whom  Columba  committed  to  the  care  of  Feradach,  a 
nobleman  in  Islay.  Feradach  received  him,  but  a few  days  after  had  the 
exile  put  to  death.  According  to  Adomnan,  Columba  prophesied 
Feradach’s  untimely  death,  which  duly  occurred  70  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Columba’s  recommendation  should  have  been  so  slighted. 

Columba  was  slighted  by  others  as  well.  loan  mac  Conaill  meic 
Domnaill,  “sprung  from  the  royal  tnbe  of  Gabran”,  repeatedly 


64  Mac  Cana,  Learned  Tales,  45.  “Echtrai”  were  journeys  or  adventures  (cf.  01 
echtar,  outside  or  beneath),often  to  the  Otherworld;  ibid.,  75-6. 

65  C.  Plummer,  Vitae  Sanctorum  Hiberniae  ( 1910),  i,  80. 

66  Bannerman,  Dalriada,  85  and  n.,  88-9;  O’Rahilly,  Early  Irish  History  and 
Mythology,  362,  n.  1. 

67  LC,  i,  14. 

68  AU,  s.  a.  598,  604. 

69  Byrne,  Irish  Kings  and  High-Kings,  87-116. 

70  LC,  ii,  24. 
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attacked  the  house  of  Colman,  a layman  of  Ardnamurchan,  a friend 
with  whom  Columba  had  stayed.  On  one  occasion  Columba  tned  to 
prevent  the  aggressor  setting  sail  with  his  booty,  and  when  this  failed, 
predicted  his  imminent  destruction;  loan’s  ship  duly  sank  in  stormy 
weather  between  Mull  and  Coll.71 

On  another  occasion  an  associate  of  the  same  family,  nicknamed 
Lam  Dess  or  “Right-hand”,  tried  to  murder  Columba  on  Hinba, 
because  the  saint  was  excommunicating  them  as  persecutors  of  his 
churches;  Lam  Dess  failed,  and  Columba  predicted  his  own  death  a 
year  later  in  a battle  on  another  island.72  These  men  cannot  now  be 
identified  with  certainty,  though  the  family  of  Conall  mac  Domnaill 
was  presumably  descended  from  Domnall  mac  Gabrain.  If  they  were 
unsuccessful  contenders  for  the  kingship  in  the  succession  dispute 
which  brought  Aedan  mac  Gabrain  to  power  in  574,  they  may  have 
attempted  to  carve  out  a lordship  for  themselves  in  Mull,  Coll,  Tiree, 
and  Ardnamurchan,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Columba ’s  churches  and 
his  lay  friends.  A layman  called  Ere  mocu  Druidi  from  Coll  poached 
seals  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Iona  on  small  islands  off  the  Ross  of 
Mull,73  so  there  are  indications  of  territorial  disputes  or  friction 
between  Columba  and  some  of  his  neighbours. 

In  addition  to  describing  Columba’s  dealings  with  the  anstocracy 
of  his  day,  Adomnan  also  speaks  of  the  monastic  life  on  Iona,  its 
buildings,  its  monks,  and  its  many  visitors.  These  visitors  included 
kings  and  their  messengers,  ecclesiastical  pilgnms  (including  a bishop 
who  humbly  tned  to  conceal  his  status  from  Columba),74  penitents, 
and  sick  persons  seeking  medical  and  spiritual  cures.  Adomnan  gives 
the  impression  that  at  times  the  island  was  a very  busy  place,  with  a 
regular  stream  of  visitors  coming  and  going  amidst  the  constant 
activity  of  the  abbot  and  his  monks. 

An  assessment  of  Columba’s  life  and  career  is  not  easy.  Adomnan 
is  More  concerned  to  demonstrate  Columba’s  power  and  God’s  favour 


71  Ibid.,  ii,  33. 

72  Ibid.,  ii,  24.  It  may  be  possible  to  identify  the  slayer  of  Lam  Dess  as  a member 
of  the  Cenel  Loaim;  LC,  p.  xxxii. 

73  Ibid.,  i,  41. 

74  Ibid.,  i,  44. 
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towards  him  than  to  set  out  the  events  of  his  life  in  chronological  order 
or  assess  his  secular  influence  and  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Columba  did  have  secular  influence,  as  a high-born  aristocrat  who 
moved  easily  in  the  company  of  kings  and  ponces.  But  we  have  seen 
that  his  influence  had  its  limits,  and  that  he  had  enemies  as  well.  It 
would  be  cynical  to  view  him  only  as  a clencal  mampulator  of  secular 
politics,  but  also  inaccurate;  we  have  seen  that  his  interventions  in 
secular  politics  were  not  always  successful. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  get  any  closer  to  Columba.  Subsequent 
tradition  and  hagiography  have  obscured  him  as  much  as  they  have 
revealed  him,  and  tell  us  as  much  about  the  later  reputation  of  Iona  as 
they  do  about  Columba  himself.75  This  process  had  already  started 
long  before  Adomnan  wrote  a century  after  his  founder’s  death,  but 
Adomnan’s  own  purpose  has  been  misunderstood.  Adomnan  was 
anxious  to  portray  Columba  as  a conspicuous  recipient  of  divine 
favour,  not  a clencal  kingmaker.  He  is  shown  as  an  active, 
consciencious  and  vigorous  churchman  who  travelled  widely  and 
worked  hard  among  his  contemporanes,  both  lay  and  clencal.  He 
could  foretell  the  future,  work  miracles,  and  see  visions  of  angels;  but 
in  the  whole  of  Adomnan’s  narrative,  he  only  utters  one  formal  curse.76 
Adomnan’s  portrait  is  in  very  marked  contrast  with  the  many  later 
saints’  lives  which  abound  with  injunctions,  prohibitions,  threats  and 
curses.  His  Columba  does  not  go  around  fnghtemng  people;  More 
often  he  requests  or  pleads,  with  varying  results. 

The  reasons  for  Columba ’s  departure  from  Ireland  are  now 
obscure,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  constituted  a voluntary 
withdrawal  from  home  and  family;  certainly  he  revisited  both  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  his  aristocratic 
contemporanes  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  This  is  not,  however, 
Adomnan’s  doing.  Adomnan  does  not  portray  Columba  as  a 
kingmaker  on  the  model  of  the  prophet  Samuel. 


75  Herbert,  Iona,  Kells  and  Derry , passim. 

76  LC,  pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii;  ii,  25. 
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